GEORGE DEWEY

the masterful diplomatist who opened up Japan to
civilization by mingling suavity with forcefulness in
such a manner that he is to-day almost as much ac-
claimed in Japan as if he were a national hero. After
all, if Manila were won it did not much matter
whether it were won under a commodore's or a rear-
admiral's emblem.

In the harbor of Nagasaki, Japan, on January 3,
1898, I took over the command from Acting Rear-
Admiral F. B. McNair, and hoisted my broad pen-
nant on the Olympia. My staff was Lieutenant T.
F, Brumby as flag-lieutenant and Ensign H. BL
Caldwell as flag-secretary, with Ensign F, B. Up-
ham as aide. Brumby and Caldwell had accom-
panied me from home, and both remained with me
constantly until my return to America. The squad-
ron at that time was hardly a formidable force for
war purposes, consisting of the cruiser Olympia (flag-
ship), the Boston (a small cruiser), the Petrel (gun-
boat), and the antiquated Monocacy, a paddle-wheel
steamer of the Civil War period, fit only for river
service. But the crews were mostly long-service
men and their spirit was fine.

A long official letter transmitting the files and
records of the command to its new command er-in-
chief was interesting, in that it contained no hint of
the pregnant events then impending. The uneasy
state of affairs in Korea, some anti-missionary riots
in China, the seizure of Kiau Chau Bay by the Ger-